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been always jealous. It rejected a Money Bill, transmitted
from England, on the ground " that it did not take its rise in
the House of Commons"; angry debates and recriminations
followed; and Townshend prorogued the Irish Parliament, not
venturing, as Sidney had done, to dissolve it The Lord
Lieutenant now addressed himself, for many months, to his
appointed task of striking down the obnoxious " Irish in-
terest," and of securing a majority in the Commons for the
Crown; the policy of Bute and Henry Fox was copied;
several noble "Undertakers" were dismissed from office, and
pensions and places were lavished wholesale to purchase votes
in the Irish Parliament. English writers, in this, as in other
instances, have denounced Irish politicians for accepting these
bribes; but the corruption practised by Townshend was not
worse than the corruption practised by Bute and Fox; it was
less scandalous than that which " the English interest" had
made a method of government for many years; and English-
men at least have no right to make such a charge. Townshend
succeeded in packing the Irish Parliament, when it assembled
again in 1772; but he encountered such an opposition that he
was ere long recalled.
The successor of Townshend was Lord Harcourt, a great
peer and a skilled diplomatist; his Chief Secretary, too, was an
adroit Parliamentary hand. The "Undertakers" were won
over again; Flood, now preeminent in the House of Commons,
was conciliated by a high and lucrative place; the same
influence gained Hely Hutchinson, a lawyer of considerable
repute, and an economic writer of real merit, who had con-
demned the impediments to Irish trade. Things went on
smoothly in Ireland for a time; indeed the only important
domestic measure which engaged the attention of the Irish
Parliament was a proposal to tax absentee owners of land,
which ultimately did not become law, owing to the opposition
of Whig English Peers, and to the persuasive, but perhaps